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Congress was killed by opposition from the organized mi- 

litia. The second bill, formulated last week, was weak- 
ened by deference to a selfish and short-sighted theory of State 
rights. The newer bill provided that officers for such volunteer 
regiments as might be raised should be appointed by the Presi- 
dent; it was quickly modified so that the appointments might 
be made by State governors. In practice, the difference will be 
that from top to bottom the volunteers will be officered by men 
who have no military experience more modern than that of a 
third of a century ago, and the dismal, disheartening, deadly 
delays and blunders of the Civil War must be repeated. The 
President would have put regular officers in the higher posi- 
tions, at least, of new regiments; it is a fact of history that in 
the Civil War the soldiers, Union and Confederate alike, pre- 
ferred to fight under officers who knew their business, and that 
a mere ex-lieutenant of the regular army made a more efficient 
colonel than any of the political wheel-horses who infested both 
armies and doomed brave men to unnecessary defeat and death. 
Must even human life be sacrificed to the demon of political 


T'c first army reorganization bill of the present session of 


patronage? 


From Washington comes a report, apparently on good 
authority, that sectional feeling is not to be fostered in the 
new volunteer army. During the Civil War there was much 
trouble on both sides because of the brigading of troops accord- 
ing to States, although the grouping had been made with the 
supposition that local feeling would add to the cohesive quality 
of organizations. There did not result even the good that might 
have been expected from emulative and conpetitive spirit. On 
the contrary, jealousy and other sentiments injurious to the 
general efficiency of the service became apparent; Western 
and Eastern brigades spoke contemptuously of one another, and 
Virginians and Carolinians were similarly affected. Sectional 
feeling, like theft or manslaughter, is one of the oldest human 
instincts, dating back to scores of centuries of tribal life and 
savagery, and to expect its extirpation would be foolish; it 
would seem, however, that in time of war or rumors of war it 
might be stifled temporarily by national pride, sense of honor 
and all else that constitutes patriotism, so the promised brigad- 
ing of regiments of volunteers according to convenience and 
necessity instead of in deference to State feeling is to be com- 
mended highly. So is the reported intention of the Depart- 
ment to have a regiment of regulars in each brigade. 


THE first complaint made against United States soldiers, in 
our quarrel with Spain, came not from Havanese or other al- 
leged subjects of Spain’s boy king, but from inhabitants of Key 
West, and the cause of complaining was that the first soldiers 
to reach Southern Florida were cdlored troops. These soldiers 

-a detachment of the Twenty-fifth Infantry of the regular 
army—have for years been regarded in the Northwestern States 
as good enough for their work, which was to protect life and 
property against enormous odds of Indians, who were abler, 
shrewder, more persistent fighters than Spaniards ever were 
in Spain’s most glorious days; why they are not good enough 
for Southern Florida no one knows, for Key West’s complainants 
did not explain. In all other lands any man who is competent 
to fire a bullet or stop one is regarded as fit for a place in the 
ranks of an army; Britain’s military strength in India consists 
principally of men whom Englishmen in conversation classify 
as ‘‘niggers’’; they fight as well as white men, they make less 
trouble for their commanding officers, they do not lay political 
pipe for commissions, nor do they aspire to political office after 
leaving the service. Key West and other Southern towns that 
disapprove of colored soldiers should contemplate these facts in 
the light of some American experiences. 
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UNSELFISH WAR SPIRIT 


HEN the written history of the United States is com- 
W pleted to include the year 1898 it will record an un- 

precedented quality of war spirit—a warlike outbreak 
that has nothing selfish in it. 

The people of the United States have always distrusted 
Spain, disliked her colonia] methods, wished her banished from 
the Western Hemisphere, and rejoiced when any of the countries 
of Central and South America threw off the Spanish yoke. This 
feeling was not accompanied by a general desire to profit by 
Spain’s misfortunes or to take her place as possessor or nominal 
ruler of the countries which she was obliged to leave. The only 
real exception to the rule was when, early in the present cent- 
ury, Spain held Florida, and, by so doing, controlled the mouth 
of the Mississippi River, to which Florida originally extended. 
Even then there would have been no opposition had Spain been 
as politic as she was powerful; but she impeded in many and 
grievous ways the freedom of the great river which was the 
only outlet of the New West of that day. The earlier demands 
for the annexation of Cuba to the United States were not sup- 
ported by a majority of the American people; the only gain an- 
ticipated from such an acquisition was to be political, and to con- 
sist in extending the area of slavery. 

All subsequent movements for annexation have been started 
by minorities, and of even the worst of them it could be said that 
there was ‘‘no money in them.’’ Spanish restrictions on trade 
with her colonies in the West Indies have always been unjust, 
harassing and vexatious to a degree that has made business men 
wish Cuba and the other islands under any rule —even our own 

-rather than that of Spain. Cuban rebellions have succeeded 
one another rapidly, and among the rebels were always some 
men of intelligence and character that belied the customary 
story that all Cuban revolutionists were mere bandits. The 
reported horrors of Spanish imprisonment and other means of 
vengeance upon rebels could not be explained away by any 
official statements while well-known Cubans of undoubted 
veracity verified the reports and added to them. Long ago 
the more intelligent people of the United States were compelled 
to believe that Spain regarded Cuba as a possession to be de- 
spoiled—not a colony to be cherished—and that official Spain, 
with its judicial and military entourage, was absolutely devoid 
of humane instincts and regardless of the opinions of more civil- 
ized peoples. As cruelties and barbarities succeeded one another 
in any rebellion, the people of the United States, Cuba’s nearest 
neighbors, could not help wishing that Spain might be driven 
across the ocean—if not by Cubans, then by Americans; but 
in all this there was no desire to add Cuba to our Union; we 
already had enough race problems of our own. 

The existing rebellion of Cubans against Spanish rule has 
been the subject of greatly differing reports; estimates of the 
numbers, quality, and resources of the insurgents have been 
wildly conflicting and confusing, but the stories of Spain’s 
cruelty toward the innocent, in her efforts to punish Cubans 
whom she regarded as guilty, have been unvaryingly shocking, 
no matter through what channels they came. Church officials 
cannot be suspected of overstating the death-rate of the past 
year, for the church is under government protection. Many 
Americans who could not distinguish Spaniards from Cubans 
have seen with their own eyes the groups of starving natives; 
starving for no reason but the Spanish one that if left on their 
farms, they, the hundreds of thousands of reconcentrados, 
might be forced ‘to give aid and comfort to the insurgents, 
whom Spanish sympathizers have said numbered only two or 
three thousand. Many of the Americans in Cuba, who re- 
garded Cubans and Spaniards as of the same blood and habits 
and defects, nevertheless declared that Spain, through the 
quality and extent of her murderous savagery, had forfeited 
the right to remain any longer in Cuba. The quality of gov- 
ernment that might succeed her own was not considered, for 
the reason that it could not possibly be more costly and deadly, 
nor of less actual protection or other service to the governed. 

All of this the people of the United States have been hear- 
ing for more than a year. They know that they have not list- 
ened to mere fictions; for our government has protested fre- 
quently against the insecurity of life and property on the island 
and against the continuance of war’s horrors while the nominal 
holder of the island made no vigorous effort to put an end to 
such real war as existed. They know—all who have read past 
or current history—the value of Spanish promises and the fruit- 
lessness of Spanish to-morrows. 

Consequently Americans of every party and faction are with 
the President and Congress in the determination that Spain shall 
leave Cuba. Millions of American money have already been 
spent in preparation, yet a nation that for years has been 
grumbling against its taxes is boldly facing taxes new and a 
probable bond issue of great magnitude. It is preparing to 
expend something far more valuable—the blood of its sons— 
and no one but an occasional contractor or camp-follower can 
look for any possible gain. We are preparing to expend, merely 
for the gratification of an unselfish sentiment, more money, time 
and life than have sufficed in other days to win kingdoms. Eu- 
ropean nations look on with astonishment; for it can see no cause 
for suspicion that we look for any gain. So again the great 
American republic becomes the wonder of the world. 
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WAR-POEM 
BY RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


STRIKE for the Anglo-Saxon! 
Strike for the Newer Day! 

O strike for Heart and strike for Brain, 
And sweep the Beast away. 


Not only for our sailors, 
The heroes of the Maine, 
But strike for all the victims 
Of Moloch-minded Spain. 


Not only for the Present, 
But all the bloody Past, 

O strike for all the martyrs 
That have their hour at last. 


Old stronghold of the Darkness, 
Come, ruin it with light! 

It is no fight of small revenge, 
*Tis an immortal fight. 


Spain is an ancient dragon, 
That all too long hath curled 

Its coils of blood and darkness 
About the new-born world. 


Think of the Inquisition! 
Think of the Netherlands! 

Yea, think of all Spain’s bloody deeds 
In many times and lands. 


And let no feeble pity 
Your sacred arms restrain, 
This is God’s mighty moment 
To make an end of Spain. 


SCENTS 


BY ALICE MEYNECLL 


world that nature and art have so refined in vain. 
I, who do not love sweets, have no scents proffered 
me but such as seem to suggest the long foregone 
taste of sugared and honeyed dainties. My cigar, 
my wine, all I really have—my simple dinner 
itself —is contradicted by the perfumes which 
haunt the room, the table, the woman’s hand that I touch. 
Why cannot I have a scent now and then that shall hold salt 
in it instead of sugar?’ Fingering close a little knot of August 
violets, dark and fragrant, you may reply that nothing in the 
scent of flowers has any necessary connection in the flavor of 
sugar; but he still avers that women confess the affinity by 
calling all their favorite flowers sweet, as the poets also used to 
do; and, moreover, that no scent is thought worthy of distillation 
for the purposes of the toilet but such as women call by the adjec- 
tive that describes also their peaches, their creams and ices, and 
the whole course of plats sucres. The language of the race is, 
in fact, too general and too rough, too paltrily sensuous, in keep- 
ing the primitive names of sweet and bitter, even for emotions of 
the spirit—ruder speech this than the mere borrowing, to fit a 
fragrance, of the adjective proper to a taste. 

But it was conceded to the malcontent that his salt fra- 
grances never were turned to essences, and that he might search 
a perfumer’s shop in vain for a bottle of sea-scent or for the 
smell of the ‘‘good brown earth.’’ He was questioned whether, 
if these last animating fragrances were indeed in the market, he 
would have them for his handkerchief, while a woman had her 
violets. But the violet-scented agreed that they would make at 
least a collection of the fancy for him, and would gather together 
the names of fragrances not sweet but good, odors that would do 
no offense to a taste too adult and too masculine for follies. 
None of these could he carry—such are the prejudices brought 
about by habit—but he might pause upon them, when they 
came, without losing touch with either Burgundy or a cigar; 
and to live and abide in sympathy with these two things, even 
in their absence, seemed to be an end to keep in view. 

All the spices, coffee, and tea, the various fragrant peppers, 
seem to be ‘‘dry’’; none of these has ‘‘sweet’’ perfumes; nor have 
the seaweeds, nor even, perhaps, the pines in hot sunshine after 
summer rain. Neither are the fragrances of the fields that are 
hardly scents, nor the smell of timber and of mosses in the woods, 
sugared perfumes. Some of them are not luxurious, but wonder- 
ful and close, confidences of nature. And we may further give 
to the seeker of salt and savor the smell of large fresh walnuts 
in their husks on the banks of mild autumnal lakes, and the 
smell of the walnut leaves into the bargain; and the box-hedges, 
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six feet thick, which are a network, a cage, of fragrance \] 
the tiny leaves and the little twigs make a prison of altered an 
laden air. On the windiest warm day there is a perpetual paus 
within the box-hedge and among its outer leaves 
with immobile odor. 

To the smoker are to be conceded also the pleasant smokes, 
as is but just. His the wood-smoke in cottages, the peat, and 
the autumnal fume of weeds smoldering in still air on the long. 
straight flats of Rhineland hilltops. The savor is rather auster 
but what is to be done for a man who will have things dry 
For the sake of memories of the lowly and industrious German 
country where the incense of labor seems to rise most persist 
ently, day by shortening day, the long, far-wandering odor is 
not unpleasing. It passes inland, where the sound of a distant 
spade or pickax, exceedingly patient at its work, comes sing) 
from fields far off; and it loiters in the narrow and steep mill 
valley, deep in chestnut and walnut trees, that cleaves the up 
land at the turn of the Rhine just below Boppard, a rich valley 
loud with a stream and abundant with leaves, interrupting sud 
denly the thin and smooth, vineyard-planted, homely hills. It 
is a valley that seemed always during a long autumn crowned 
with a gold cloud and brimmed with a purple shadow. 

Dry, too, obviously, are the fragrances 
—of such wildish food as the schoolboy’s potato, baked with 
difficulty in the ashes of a wayside wood fire, or the chestnuts 
roasting on charcoal in the streets. But there, again, you can 
not have your pleasant odor by any means in the form of per 
fumery. No, the man who has outgrown mere sweetness and 
mere flowers must be content to come to the garden after all if 
he would carry a scent. The leaves of the verbena, of a kind of 
a geranium, and perhaps of sweetbrier, might yield something 
as dry, as delightful. 

Those, nevertheless, who do not understand wine, or, under 
standing it a little, can part from its association easily and can 
forget all the conditions of a cigarette for the sake of a tea-rose, 
remember the breath of gardens as dearly as the aspect. Here, 
as with other memories, it is the intimacies of childhood with 
the growths and the ground, the seeds and the roots, to which 
a child goes so close, and with his equal flowers, that is the 
source of unforgotten local lore. One does not forget, espe 
cially, the scent of flowers that breathe at nightfall—at the hour 
of summer dusk when a child grows brilliant and wild, and, if he 
is free and in the open air, runs as though driven by a fitful wind 
under early stars. Petunias have this full sigh in the evening; 
so has the yellow broom; and so have stocks—more than all 
others the white stocks, the most exquisite of their kind in per- 
fume. The stocks are known to children. And no doubt a rea- 
son for our general indifference to some of the finest fragrances, 
such as the scent of tuberoses and Cape jasmine, in the scanty 
dealing we have with such luxuries in our childish years. In 
these we have nothing but a pleasure late learned, and therefore 
easily enough fathomed, and not memorable. 

The best significance of sweet scents is their active purity. 
The cleanness of water is merely that of purification—a nega 
tive virtue, when all is done, and however energetically done. 
But fragrance is cleanness positive and in action. Great would 
be the deprivation if the good of cleanness did not pass beyond 
the good of cleaning. One sometimes hears, nevertheless, a 
rather robustious protest against any more enterprising fra- 
grance than that of sound washing. We want another word 
than clean—a word to pass beyond in order to render the energy 
of the sweetbrier rose—flower and leaf—or of wild thyme. In 
truth, it is the idea, and not only the word, that is lacking. 

Until civilization gave us the art of drawing the fragrance 
out of flowers for our use, we had, it seems, a small choice of 
perfumes, tedious and rather gross. Woods and gums were the 
best of them, and the Japanese now use these to fairly good pur 
pose; but who is not somewhat weary of the unchanging per- 
fume that unfolds with the screens, fans, and lacquer, and is 

shaken out of the Japanese shop door across the pavement? 

But whether we do better to use scents made from a single 
kind of flower, or from a bouquet, is a vexed question. If the 
perfumer would be so good as to give us literally the scent of a 
single kind of flower, that would undoubtedly be the pleasantest 
scent to carry. But, except in the case of the violet (and not 
always with that), there is no such custom. Perfumes 
are made with little additions of stimulating odors—something 
strengthening or something lasting—until a perfume comes to 
us fortified and falsified like a wine. The mingling is always 
to be detected. This being so, a bouquet that is confessed and 
raises no hopes toward simplicity, only to disappoint them, is 
often the better choice. In the making of the best of these 
old friends with old names—clever prescriptions have evidently 
become traditional, so pleasing is the perfume of a right Ess 
bouquet or Jockey-club, and so free from the sickly and the 
gross. But try a scent with the name of a single flower, taken in 
vain, and you are at once aware of patchouli or lavender-water, 
or something equally unwelcome, lurking within. Lavender is 
sweet on the stalk, and patchouli tolerable when you pick the 
leaf of the innocent shrub, and orange-blossom is exquisite alone; 
but even orange-blossom is not altogether so sweet by another 
name. Except attar-of-roses there is apparently no unmingled 
rose scent, which seems a simple thing to ask for; nor is it an 
easy thing to get the violet pure. 
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BY EDGAR SALTUS 


~ OUNT RANCON, the Spanish Embassador 
. in London, stated recently that war between 
the United States and Spain would last five 
or six years and ruin this country forever. 
Forever is a big word. A_ philanthropist 
divided mankind into the obtuse, the ordi- 
nary and the clever. Count Rancon is not 
¥) clever. What else he may be courtesy for- 
0 bids me to say but does not prevent me from 


suspecting. 





HE FABLE OF THE APPLE AND THE SNAKE 

John Quincy Adams, during his tenure of the Secretaryship 
of State, expressed himself as follows: ‘‘There are principles 
of political as well as of physical gravitation. An apple detached 
by its own weight from the tree which produced it, must, in ac- 
cordance with the laws of gravity, fall to the earth. Cuba, de- 
tached through its own weight from Spain and incapable of self- 
sustention, cannot but gravitate toward the United States, which, 
in accordance with the same law of nature, cannot reject it.” 
The late Mr. Adams was seldom wrong. In this instance he 
was entirely right He omitted, however, to note several things. 
Kirst, that the fall of an apple may be accelerated by shaking 
the tree. Second, that gravitation is internationally recognized. 
Third, that treachery is not. Mr. Adams lived in days less com- 
plex. The omissions therefore are natural. Were he here now, 
already he would have supplied them. In the circumstances it is 
a pity that he should be elsewhere. A statesman as shrewd as he 
would have seen that the hand of man was hastening the work 
of nature Unless every indication errs, that hand is Weyler’s. 
The explosion of the Marne was due to him. And not, as might 


be assumed, because of his recall. It was not out of revenge. 
It was to precipitate a war from which he might emerge dic- 
tator. For this country to aid in his aggrandizement may seem 
tolerably altruistic. But it seems so merely. A country cap- 
ible of producing a reptile of such proportions is a blur on 
the map. In addition to a variety of other bad qualities Spain 


is a snob She never misses a chance to boast of her ancestors. 
It is on their traditions that Weyler was fed. Qui facit per 
alium, facit per se. Spain sent him to this part of the world. 
When he left, he left also her mark. She may disavow her 
agent, but not her past. Weyler is its sublimate. He is the 
Iscariot that shook the tree. What is Cuba to him or he to 
Heeuba 


MORITURI TE SALUTAMUS 

Phe Balearic Islands, which Spain is fortifying, got their 
name from the Greeks. Literally it means The Isles of the 
Pitchers. The inhabitants were immemorially great, not at 
baseball, but with the sling. In adopting them Spain adopted, 
too, the pastime. She has been throwing stones intermittently 
ever since. The adoption occurred a long time ago. Originally 
Carthaginian, they became Roman in the course of that dispute 
which is historically catalogued as the Second Punic War. Sub- 
sequently the Vandals passed that way, and after them the 
Moors. It is six or seven centuries ago that they were set jewel 
fashion in the diadem where they glitter still. <A trifle out of 
the beat of Mr. Cook, neglected in consequence by the average 
tourist, they are still quite primitive in addition to being very 
beautiful, very silent, and very quaint. Chopin adored them, 
so too did Georges Sand. The Romans were very fond of them 
also. The larger ones of the group are Majorca, Minorca, and 
Ivica. Majorca used to be distinguished for the cut and quality 
of its ready-made clothes. From Minorca, which in a fair wind 
was but a five days’ sail from the Tiber’s mouth, came potted 
herring. fat black grapes that stained the chin, and wax yellow 


as amber. To Ivica the Romans sent their togas. According 
to Strabo there was a baphia there, a dyeing establishment. No 
trace of it remains to-day. Yet if an archeological supposition 


be worth a row of pins, one may assume that the advertisements 
must have been headed Moriturit te salutamus—a greeting, 
parenthetically, which the Spanish flotilla might appropriately 


revive 


MANTILLAS AND MADRILENES 

\ visit from the Count of Turin is announced. It is quite 
upropos. Had Destiny given another shuffle to the cards, instead 
of being guest he might be foe, instead of being heir—not pre- 
sumptive but presumable—to the throne of Italy, he might be 
King of Spain. His father was. At the time this gentleman 
had reached the age of tive months, the Hohenzollern attempt 
had failed. Serrano and Prim talked the matter over with Vic- 
tor Emmanuel. Amadeus, the latter’s second son, happened to 
be what in court circles is called en desponibilité, and, locally, 
looking fora job. As a result of the conversation, the Cortés 
cast nine votes for Espartere—not the bull-fighter but another 
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man with the same name—sixty-three votes for a republic, and 
the rest for the son of the Italian king. Amadeus went to 
Madrid, saw the Puerta del Sol, but failed to conquer. The 
chief, and for that matter the one, objection to him was the 
fact that his wife neglected to wear a mantilla. The circum- 
stance is significant. Black used to be the national color. It is 
only in the mantilla—and in hate—that it has survived. The 
princess had no use for either. She smiled and wore a bonnet. 
A chateau en Espagne is all very well. But a chapeau en 


Espagne! That, never. The Madrilenes objected. There 
was an attempt to stab Amadeus. The argument, if ineffect- 
ive, was none the less unpleasant. He resigned there and 


then, departing, as he had come, very simply, and only because 
he had been asked. There is the courtesy of kings. 


THE HOUSE OF SAVOY 

The Count of Turin is in his twenty-eighth year. Without 
being unnecessarily good-looking he is very attractive. Italians 
of any position usually are. They possess a charm which is un- 
exceeded, a manner that is uneclipsed. They are the Orientals 
of the Occident. They refuse with greater grace than others 
grant. But this gentleman has not contented himself with 
being merely attractive. A short time ago he embodied the 
honor of his country and pinked a French prince. Poets 
looked on and applauded. The spectacle of two royals in a 
tourney revived that love of the medieval which artists share. 
In the circumstances it would be appropriate and fitting if, in 
return for that lunge at his father, he would take up a cudgel 
here. In other wars, other princes have, and with less cause 
than he. They were not so near a throne, however. This 
gentleman is but two removes away. There is his cousin, the 
heir presumptive, who is childless, and there is his brother, the 
next in succession, who is childless as well. The House of 
Savoy to which he belongs is the oldest reigning family in 
Europe. It descends from Wittekind. From it forty kings 
have come. Counts of Savoy for four centuries and subse- 
quently dukes during three, it was by way of Sardinia that the 
present title was reached, though anteriorly and incidentally 
there was the further title of King of Cyprus and of Jerusalem, 
brought with the dower of a Lusignan and since extinct. The 
Count of Turin is a bachelor. In this city there are heiresses to 
the value of one hundred million dollars. Some are to be used 
for export purposes. Here is a chance. American girls are 
more popular in Rome than Austrian princesses, however arch- 
ducal the latter may be. Were one of them enthroned there, 
once again from the seven hills the world of fashion would be 
ruled. In view of the future, in view, too, of the present, and 
particularly of the past, the visit of this gentleman is therefore 
triply apropos. 


THE GRAND OLD MAN OF GREECE 

The grave of Themistocles has been discovered. After the 
tomb of a myth, the haunt of a titan, the jewel-case of a god, 
and the ballads of a bore, after all the rubbish about Osiris, 
about Prometheus, about Buddha, and Bacchylides, here is 
something suggestive. Whether the grave ever was lost is a 
detail. What good it can do isa problem. The ghost of that 
grand old man is alone worth considering. He lived in the great 
days of Xerxes and of Artaxerxes, when the world, as now, was 
in commotion. A statesman, but primarily a strategist, it was 
through him that the armada of the enemy was lured along the 
coast of Attica with Salamis for result. Previously the laurels 
of Miltiades had kept him awake. After that he could have 
slept the sleep of the unjust—it is the injustice of others, never 
our own, that keeps us awake—and no doubt he did. But with 
one eye open, both perhaps. Previously, too, in the anterior 
discussion which concerned the fate of Greece, in that discussion 
which ensued after the fall of Leonidas, at Thermopyle, he lad 
already shown his mettle. ‘‘Strike,’’ he cried at the gentleman 
from Lacedemonia, who had Congressionally advanced to assault 
him, ‘‘strike, but listen.’’ Thereupon dissension evaporated. 
Republicans disappeared, democrats vanished, only patriots re- 
mained—with Salamis for reward and the retreat of Xerxes for 
climax. Those were the good old days. In the grave of that 
grand old man is their memory. They belong to another age. 
Yet so potent are they still that whoso says Themistocles says 
History. There is a lesson in them, one which he taught and 
which is well worth recalling. 


JEREMIAH AND THE HIGHER CRITICISM 

The Polychrome Bible, recently published, has been pooh- 
poohed by Mr. Lang. Instruction from this gentleman is 
always profitable. He has forgotten more than the majority 
of us will ever know. But, with every deference to the excel- 
lence and admitted weight of his opinions, I will beg leave to 
differ from him in this. The publication seems to me very use- 
ful. Printed in seven different colors, each shade indicates a 
determined period during which internal evidence shows that 
the paragraph or chapter to which the shade is applied belongs. 
To take one example from many, the twenty-second chapter of 
Genesis, usually regarded as dictated by Moses in the fifteenth 
century before Christ, is shown by better scholarship to be the 
work of a succession of unknown editors, the earliest of whom 
must have lived nearly a thousand years later. The evidence 
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of this is found in the structure and manipulation of language, 
in differences, for instance, which are as marked as those which 
exist between a page of Chaucer and a page of Scott. The 
citation is not entirely pertinent to the moment. The fiftieth 
chapter of Jeremiah is more to the point. Believed to have 
been written a long time ago, higher criticism regards it as com- 
paratively modern. In it the following verse occurs: ‘‘A sound 
of battle is in the land and of great destruction.” 


PROSPECTS IN STORE 

Gold has been discovered in the Engadine. It is reported 
that the natives are much pleased. The gold came in snow. 
How it got there is a detail. Snow is beautiful in itself, but 
snow beautiful with gold must be beautiful indeed. No wonder 
the natives are pleased. It is not so long ago that they were not. 
Instead of a storm of gold there was a shower of blood. The 
phenomenon, if rare, is not unique. Gregory of Tours men- 
tions one which occurred during the reign of Childebert. He 
says that the terror of the mystery threw the Franks into fits. 
But is there such a thing as a mystery? At best, or at worst, 
there can be but ignorance. A shower of blood is due to the 
metamorphosis of insects and the birth of butterflies. To the 
Engadiners it was not a mystery, it was a portent of war. One 
may assume that the discovery of gold has been a portent of 
wealth. ‘‘War and the discovery of gold are,’’ a thinker an- 
nounced, ‘‘the two greatest evils that can befall a country. 
But’’—with commendable circumspection he hastened to add— 
‘not altogether.’”? He was right. Peace has her defeats. 
Poverty is not the mother-in-law of prosperity. With the 
Klondyke on one side and cannon on the other, that which the 
Engadiners have every reason to expect we may have every 
opportunity to enjoy. 


A NIGHTMARE AND A FORGETTING 

Mrs. Oscar Wilde died, not recently, as has been announced, 
but long ago. Since then she has died a thousand times. Each 
day of her life she has died. Her passing is a release, one might 
even call it a relief. It is regrettable that she should have lived 
at all. Many a woman has beheld the transformation of the per- 
fect lover into the perfect beast. Few have been less fitted for 
the spectacle than she. Many a woman has supped on horrors. 
No woman has had them fed to her on a longer spoon. Asa 
young girl she was the image of Spring. The phrase may sound 
affected. It is exact. Were Browning here he would testify to 
it. For that matter he has. In her album he wrote: ‘‘From a 
poet to a poem.”’ It were difficult to be more precise. As she 
looked, she acted. Ethereal in presence, she was ethereal in 
thought. There was about her the breath of the brooks. In her 
infrequent laughter was the ripple of the rain. She made the 
boor chivalrous and the chivalrous bend the knee. From a creat- 
ure such as that, suffering should be shut. Needless at best and 
stupid at worst, there pain is a brutal thing. And suddenly 
in her face it grimaced. It was into her dreams that it leaped. 
It came in her sleep, stood at her side, plucked at her sleeve, 
woke her with a start, shook insanity before her eyes and re- 
mained there. It made her heart its lair, turned her days into 
nightmares, accompanied her into unconsciousness, followed her 
out, grimacing always. No wonder she died. Her passing is 
a release. Even the weariest river winds somewhere safe 
to sea. 


THE WATERS OF LIFE 
Sir James Holden died recently at an age which, if advanced, 
ras quite young for him. He was thoroughly hale and hearty. 
This condition, the number of his years as well, he attributed to 
certain habits. He avoided bread, for instance, ran around 
a ten-acre lot before breakfast, and went to bed with the sun. 
He was a theoromatist on the subject. There have been many 
others. It is curious that they all disagree. A short time ago 
Dr. Schwatz, a Berlinese scientist, preached matrimony as a 
means of longevity. He displayed tables. He displayed cen- 
tenarians also. The latter had all married, but all were 
widowers. The circumstance seemed to prove less that matri- 
mony is conducive to longevity than that the man who survives 
matrimony can survive anything. Dr. Schwatz did not appear 
to view it in that light. It may be that Mrs. Schwatz did not 
wish that he should. Such things happen. A Frenchman who 
lived to an untimely age had no theory whatever. But it was 
assumed that he had. The idea delighted him. To each one 
who asked his secret he gave a different reply. Though the 
answers varied, they were all perversive. He recommended 
intoxication, assault and battery, high crimes, and misde- 
meanors of every kind. The composition of these receipts filled 
his days. He had a secret, though he did not know it. It was 
the faculty of being always amused. In time of peace its exer- 
cise is very salutary. In time of war it is a shield and a buckler 
too. 


MORE POETS YET 

Mr. Francis Thompson is a poet. He is not a new poet. He 
is worse. He is an unknown poet. The fault is not his but ours. 
A criticism which recently appeared in an English sheet ranks 
him with Morris, with Watson, with Swinburne. With every 
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deference to the critic, this is very stupid. 
He either soars or limps. 
the former, he circles alone. Mr. Thompson has been revolving 
in altitudes that lie beyond the average ken. But there is an 
other difficulty. When the years went slower the poet was a 
prophet. Regarded as an oracle of the gods, his words were re 
ceived with reverence. The custom has been abrogated. The 
gods have evaporated, and while the aftlatus may not have 
evaporated with them, the demand for it is slight. The titles of 
poets have been examined. It has been found that to be useless 
is their one patent of nobility. As a consequence the vocation 
has seemed to many a synonym of the ridiculous. In certain 
natures it even arouses indignation. ‘‘Who is that chap?’ a 
man asked me recently. ‘‘He is a young poet,’’ I answered. 
‘‘T hate young poets,’’ was his reply. And yet, as Gautier, 
with a charming affectation of naiveté remarked, an inability 
to write in verse can scarcely be considered as constituting a 
special talent. Perhaps, however, it may. Save the poet, 
every artist has something that works with him. The musician 
has his piano, the sculptor his marble, the painter his palette. 
The poet has but his brain. The musician, the sculptor, the 
painter have instruments to second them. The poet is the in- 
strument and the instrumentalist. He transcribes the inaudible, 
chisels the impalpable, and paints the unseen. To the average 
mortal the process is needless. But there is still another diffi- 
culty. A poet is never rightly appreciated save by a poet. As 
a consequence he lacks the herald, he lacks the trumpet of the 
herald too. Moreover, in an age like the present it is only peo- 
ple who live in the suburbs that have leisure to listen to the foot- 
falls of the Muse. For their benefit verse may be divided into 
three classes. That which pleases the author’s enemies. That 
which pleases the author’s contemporaries. That which passes 
unobserved to please a posterity to come. Of these classes the 
verse of Mr. Thompson belongs to the third. There is a work 
in Arabic which, read one way, is a song of love in rhyme and 
which, read backward, is a treatise on mathematics in prose 
The verse of Mr. Thompson suggests that work. He is not at 
once apprehensible. It takes a moment, two perhaps, before 
the magician is revealed. Then in strophes that sway and pass 
with the indolence of the Queen of Sheba a poem will emerge 
dazzling as an enchanted sea, one that in floods of light rolls on 
its waves kisses, opals, flowers, and stars. Here is a minor ex- 
ample: 


A poet has no rank. 
If the latter, he is one of many If 


**And now?— 
The hours I tread ooze memories of thee, Sweet! 
Beneath my casual feet 
With rainfall as the lea 
The day is drenched with thee 
In little exquisite surprises 
Bubbling deliciousness of thee arises 
From sudden places, 
Under the common traces 
Of my most lethargied and customed paces. 


Eve no gentlier lays her cooling cheek 
On the burning brow of the sick earth, 
Sick with death and sick with birth, 
A£Xon to zon, in secular fever twirled, 
Than thy shadow soothes this weak 
And distempered being of mine. 
In all I work, my hand includeth thine; 
Thou rushest down in every stream 
Whose passion frets my spirit’s deepening gorge; 
Unhood’st my eyas-heart, and fleest my dream; 
Thou swing’st the hammers of my forge; 
As the innocent moon, that nothing does but shine, 
Moves all the laboring surges of the world. 
Pierce where thou wilt the springing thought in me, 
And there thy pictured countenance lies unfurled, 
As in the cut fern lies the imaged tree. 
This poor song that sings of thee, 
This fragile song is but a curled 
Shell outgathered from thy sea, 
And murmurous still of its nativity. 


Princess of Smiles! 

Sorceress of most unlawful-lawful wiles! 
Cunning pit for gazers’ senses, 
Overstrewn with innocences! 

Purities gleam white like statues 
In the fair lakes of thine eyes, 

And I watch the sparkles that used 

There to rise, 
Knowing these 
Are bubbles from the calyces 
Of the lovely thoughts that breathe, 
Paving, like water-flowers, thy spirit’s floor beneath.”’ 


1SY¥S BICYCLES DOWN TO $5.06. 


New 1898 Model Ladies’ and Gent's Bicycles are now being sold on easy conditions as 
low as $5.00; others outright at $13.95, and high-grade at $19.95 and $22.50, to be paid for 
after received. If you will cut this notice out and send to Sears, Roesuck & Co., Chicago 
they will send you their 1898 Bicycle Catalogue and full particulars 
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JULIEN GORDON’S NOVELS 


BY MAYO W. HAZELTINE 


II] 

PURITAN PAGAN” deals with a problematic state of 
things and with somewhat problematic characters. We 
are told that confession is good for the soul of the 
transgressor, and that is unquestionably true. But 

what about the confessor’s wife? The question is posed in 
this novel whether confession be advisable when nothing is 
to be gained thereby, except, for the delinquent, relief from 
the guilty sense of dishonor which attends the withholding 











of the truth. In this case two lives are made miserable by 
a disclosure, though in the end they are broadened and 
sweetened through much tribulation. The heroine, Paula, is 
a dreamy, idealistic girl, with a drop of fierceness in her 
veins. ‘To her father’s home in her girlhood had come a gypsy 
who had cast her horoscope. She would marry very early was 


the forecast, and that would be only the beginning of life. She 
would encounter a great trouble; then have all the world at her 
feet; and at last, a lost joy would come back to her. She mar- 


ries Norwood, a Puritan of the Puritans, whose taste was easily 
offended and whose morals were easily scandalized; yet in him, 
too, as in the hero of the ‘‘Scarlet Letter,’’ there was a trace of 
the old Pagan spirit. Sometimes Paula laughingly would call 
him Pan as he lay on the hot sands by the sea. He is depicted 


as stupid in love; to him the melody of his young wife’s song 
seemed charming, but ‘‘always on the same note.’’ In his career 
at the bar, on the other hand, he was brilliantly successful. One 
day a client was sent to him, a baby-faced exotic widow with a 
slight French accent and a drawl. She acted upon him at their 
first meeting like a narcotic. Her affairs were deeply involved in 
litigation. The lawyer, on his part, wis lavish of his time, and 
the client was lavish of gratitude. They presently forgot the 
main object of their intercourse. Thus it came about that in 
Norwood the Puritan and the Pagan fought for mastery, and 
the Puritan was overcome. Afterward, brought incessantly in 
contact with the exquisitely chaste soul of his young wife, Nor- 


wood found it impossible to bear the consciousness of his own 
wrong-doing, and eventually, in a burst of contrition, laid his 
offense bare before her. Amid the rain and the darkness of the 
night she instantly quitted her husband’s roof. In her heart 
then, and thereafter, she has but one idea, one longing; namely, 


to make him suffer in his turn, to be avenged. The better to 
ivenge herself she plunges into the great world. Homage, adu- 
lation, social importance grows sweet to her, and daily become 
more and more essential to her existence. The loss of her heart’s 
whilom simplicity transforms her from an interesting girl into a 
regnant woman. Will she be unforgiving to the end? Is there 
nothing to be set over against her husband’s momentary sin, 
terrible as was the blight it brought on her? Must his whole 
life be spent in misery by way of atonement? It seems that 
there is a set-off, and Norwood’s pleading with his friend Ack- 
ley, who is about to see the vindictive wife in Paris, turns out 
to be not in vain. ‘*Tell her,’’ said Norwood, leaning against the 
If, ‘‘that the years since she left me have been spent 


mantel-she 
because I wished her not to be ashamed of me. 


in manly work; 


ell her’’—this was spoken with the almost superhuman effort 
which it costs men to say such things to one another—‘‘that they 
have been chaste years; that I have looked into no woman’s eyes 


since L last looked into hers. Tell her I have done what I have 
not done since I was a little child; I have prayed.’”’ One night, 
some weeks thereafter, Norwood is sitting alone in his study. 
His head is bowed upon his hands. ‘‘I have forfeited all right 
to think of her’? he murmurs. Then some one enters. ‘* Nor- 
wood.’ came a voice, *‘l have come back. It is Paula.’’ He 
could not believe his ears, his head remained unlifted. She drew 
near and touched him, ‘‘ Norwood, it is Paula.’”? He sprang to 
his feet. ‘‘No, no!’ he said, waving her back and shrinking 
from her, ‘‘no, no! [have been alone so long. It is not true. 
You are not real. Itisalie. lam afraid.’? Then to him she 
held out compassionate hands, and on her face was a transfig- 
uring tenderness. No timid girl she now, but a serene and gra- 
cious lady, sweet and strong for comfort and for solace. ‘* You 
pity me,’ he said. ‘‘L needed it. I thank you.”’ ‘‘ Norwood, 
| love you!’ Her hands were still stretched forth to him, but 
he vet shrank from her. ‘There is another word, another— 
you dare not speak it.”” Then generously, like a sovereign who 
weighs not the largeness of her gift, ‘‘ Norwood,’’ she said to 
him, ‘I trust vou.’’? With a wild cry he caught her. 

\ critic who finds fault with a picture because it is but dimly 
instead of being distinct and bright would be out of 


surest ive 

place in this day of the impressionists. In ‘‘His Letters’’ the 
author is not always clear, and the reader is inclined to fancy 
that exceeding clearness is not her aim. Much of the book has 
the vagueness of sunlit mist which is luminous without being 
transparent Che letters are presented as fragments of a corre- 


between a man of talent and a woman of fashion. 
They are offered in the hope, so we are told, that they may 
prove “that love of the elder time still lives with all its ex- 
altation and fervor, in an age of imputed materialism and 
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spondence 
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hardness.’’? Although these epistles are unlike Merimée’s 
‘Lettres a Une Inconnue,”’ in that the soul of the man is 
portrayed with less reserve, they are like them in their rev- 
elation of exquisite sensibility and in the way in which the 
woman who could arouse such passion is made to stand forth in 
the reader’s eye. She is seen to possess a rare personality, a 
type of spirit from which one gets charming vistas of intelli- 
gence, gleams of humor, fresh, arch, and roguish, of bewitching 
ways, unfathomable depths of femininity, a soul at once evasive 
and absorbent, the components of which defy analysis, and can- 
not be picked apart as a botanist would pick the petals of a 
flower. As for the litterateur, who is supposed to pen the let- 
ters, he has dwarfed for the lady her normal world; she finds 
in him something singularly elevated, broad and worthy. We 
add that a dimly hinted fatality seems from the outset to en- 
shroud the persons interested in this correspondence, a fatality 
which grows darkest in the last of the letters: 

‘“What potion hast thou given me, O thou daughter of the 
Gods? Why is it that I know not whether to kneel to you in 
worship or to seize you in my arms and learn whether Artemis 
is woman? You have brought sunshine into my life. Never 
shall I forget the bounding of my heart the other afternoon in 
the upper Fifth Avenue, when I turned sharply and saw her, 
my goddess, advancing toward me, tripping as Aurora tripped 
—nay, floating, skimming like a ship under full canvas before 
an enamored gale. Heavens, what a sight was that to him that 
loves you! I think that in my death hour that sight will come 
to my fast-closing eyes, and they that watch beside my pillow 
will see a smile upon my lips; for I shall see you, darling, dar- 
ling, coming to meet me—to meet me—somewhere, on the further 
side of Styx.”’ 

IV 

‘*Poppzea’’ is one of those books, the title whereof must needs 
haunt the memory of scholars. We find in this fin de siécle 
Poppa a type of that American girl, whose willful individu- 
ality gave M. Bourget pause. In her especially has Julien 
Gordon given us a fine analysis of character. Do we read the 
heroine wrongly, when we see in her neither a Carmen nor a 
Micheela, but a commixture of both? Here is a specimen of the 
author’s introduction of the girl, an introduction marked by ease 
and by a singular distinction: ‘‘ ‘I hope, my dear’—Poppzea was 
perched upon a bedpost in her aunt’s spacious sleeping apart- 
ment, perfectly poised, her slender limbs dangling floorward, 
one arm akimbo, the other behind her back. Mrs. Dalton was 
reclining on an ottoman near the fireplace—‘I hope, my dear, 
while with us you will not encourage the attention of undesira- 
ble young men.’ 

‘*** Which one?’ asked Poppa eagerly.”’ 

Poppa’s period of girlhood is a short one; she marries pres- 
ently a man in middle life who has come back from Ceylon ‘‘sick 
of exile, with a very large fortune.’’ They have nothing in com- 
mon, and as the character of the proud, handsome young woman 
matures and her intelligence ripens, her girlish illusions give 
place to a grave recognition of things as they are. Just as she 
is becoming conscious of the besoin d’aimer, one Alfred Graf- 
ton appears. Thereupon follows a dismal tale; a grim and yet 
a touching tragedy. One is made to feel in Poppzea, as perhaps 
in no other of Julien Gordon’s feminine portrayals, the silent 
woe of misplaced affection, the attempted sternness of endur- 
ance that turns at last into a maddening fret. Two years after 
her death—she died in Paris, misjudged and forsaken by most 
of her whilom friends—some men, we are told, were talking 
about her over their cigars: ‘‘Yes,’’ Singleton Ackley says, ‘‘I 
knew her well, the fair Poppa; she was an enchantress. Fort- 
unately, we are not her judges. We might be puzzled as to the 
verdict, so, if you please, as the poor lady is no longer here to 
disarm criticism with her charm, let us deal gently with her 
name. We, at least, can do this for her. Pass me a light, Har- 
rington.’’ Thus is the climax of an aching drama set off with 
strange effectiveness by a commonplace almost grotesque. ‘‘ Pass 
me a light, Harrington.’? The homely phrase brings us relief, 
like that brought by the banter of Osric, before Hamlet’s death, 
or by the babble of the clown who fetches the asp to Cleopatra. 

‘*Eat Not Thy Heart”’ is a study of the passion of envy, and 
especially of the provocations given thereto by the present con- 
fused state of American society. We see money pulling the old 
social machine to pieces; making its once leveled surface sink 
and swell at random; coming in a night, vanishing in a morn- 
ing. Like the stage representations of fighting, the movement 
of large masses is suggested in this tale by disturbances among 
a small number of persons. Mr. Marston’s claim, for example, 
to recognition in cultured society was that he had inherited vast 
wealth from ancestral butchers. He had discovered that the 
citadel of fashion could be taken by storm, and had acted upon 
Thackeray’s advice: ‘‘If you want to be asked anywhere, ask 
to be asked.’? So he married Lola Fenton, a girl of gentle 
birth. Listen, however, to the social conqueror after a few 
years of married life: ‘‘Why, in heaven’s name, cannot our 
farmers’ sons be satisfied to till the earth, and not be thirsting 
to be petty lawyers, doctors, and politicians!’’ We are told that 
at this outburst Lola’s visual organs suffered a moment’s eclipse, 
and that on the background of retrospection loomed a butcher 
shop. The melodramatic figure in this story is the gardener’s 
wife, in whose life the dominant note is social aml ition for her- 
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self and for her child. When it falls in her way to see her young 
mistress, she would fain discourse of portiéres rather than of 
butter and chickens. Gradually she becomes consumed by a 
corroding dissatisfaction with her own lot in life; she chafes 
under the harness of her vocation, and champs against the bit; 
envy works furiously within her, and in the end makes of her 
an incendiary. The superb country-seat of the Marstons is de- 
stroyed by flames. There is previously some searching exchange 
of talk between the lady of fashion and a socialist schoolmaster 
living in her neighborhood, but the finest scene in the village 
drama is that in which Bush, the gardener, tries in his homely 
but chivalrous way to shield his wife, around whom suspicion 
has already gathered, by protesting to Mrs. Marston that he 
himself kindled the fire. The lady’s only answer was to lay 
the poor man’s head upon her bosom, and to say in accents that 
fell upon his heart like a benediction: ‘*Oh, my brother!” 
Vv 

It is quite possible that some persons may regard Julien Gor- 
don’s short stories as best illustrating her special qualities. Be- 
sides their touches of humor and pathos, besides their gleams of 
thoughtfulness and insight, besides the delicacy, felicity and fre- 
quent charming surprises of style, they challenge as models of 
structure a high place in their class. She is led to begin her 
work not from a mere intellectual suggestion, but from a defi- 
nite impression of a given situation; she has looked about her 
and seen something interesting, and the thing seen has possessed 
her with a desire to give it pictorial expression. With her native 
skill in the art of putting things and with her largeness of out- 
iook, the effect produced is not inconsiderable, no matter how 
narrow the canvas upon which the pigments are mixed. This is 
the more noteworthy because the impressions which the author 
desires to convey are seldom simple or obvious; they are gener- 
ally complex and elusive At the same time she often seems to 
echo finely an inmost thought of one’s own which the reader 
may have fancied unique, and reserved, perhaps, for his unwrit- 
ten manuscript. Under the title of ‘A Wedding’’ we have six of 
these short stories. The charm of the tale which gives the vol- 
ume its name is not of the sort that ‘‘jumps at the eyes’’; what 
we have here is rather a miniature that calls for close inspection, 
and is intended for neither the man in the street nor the man in 
the train. How shall we indicate the inward teachings of this 
story? A child in its nurse’s arms leaps toward the moon and 
cries for it. The child will grow, however, and lose the hope of 
grasping moon and stars; a silver threepence will set him leap- 
ing instead. When what we see is a Polish musician, plain to 
look upon, and poor; possessed, however, of a fiery soul and of 
a great hungry heart; when what we see is a destitute Grimow- 
ski thirsting for an incarnation of beauty and wealth, his pupil; 
we no longer recall the simile of the child and the moon, and we 
feel that what we witness is no comedy but a drama of useless 
aspiration and endeavor, as useless as the swirling of a torrent 
against the rocky basis of acrag. The tale called ‘‘Conquered,”’ 
too, is, after a subdued fashion, tragic in its contrast of the inner 
passion with the outer act. It has to do with the lonely heart 
of a worldly, polished widower, already past middle life. His 
wife had been an excellent woman, unusually clever, but there 
had been no sympathy between them; they did not even pretend 
to feel any. Then she came, the woman who made life seem 
worth while to him, and he poured his homage at her feet. She 
took it, as she took his flowers and bon-bons, and gave him 
thanks for it—no more. She was a widow, and fifty; she was 
wont to square and plane every action to the rule and measure 
of the world. People might talk; servants might gossip; she 
thought of everything, indeed, except that a human soul was 
calling to her in the silence. One day the widower fell dead at 
his club. Then, at last, she came face to face with the real con- 
ditions of her own life; she recognized all at once that for her 
the world had changed; that it was forgetting her, leaving her 
out of its account; and that the one who had craved her com- 
panionship beyond that of all other human beings was irrevocably 
gone. Henceforth remorse held her in its grip. The perception 
was driven home to her that her career had suddenly stopped. 

For psychological insight and effectiveness of phrase some 
may think that the short story aptly entitled ‘‘Raking Straws’’ 
represents the high-water mark of the author’s workmanship. 
It is a subtle but satisfying exposition of a principle propounded 
by Dr. Elsworth, one of the characters, that ‘‘one person screams 
and is relieved; the other holds his peace and gets neurosis.” 
To us is presented a young married woman, Mrs. Vane, whose 
heart, full of passion and impelled to occasional overflows, ve- 
comes concentered and stifled under the necessity of self-re- 
pression. Her mother-in-law gags her by censoriousness and a 
stupid misconstruction of her acts and words, her husband the 
while evincing a poverty of spirit and a lack of sympathetic loy- 
alty. ‘“‘l am controlling myself, and it isn’t a success!’’ she 
cries one day to her friend Olga, and goes on to speak thus of 
her husband: ‘‘He will never know how I have loved him.’’ 
‘‘Loved! Do you speak in the past tense?’’ exclaims her 
friend. ‘‘Oh!’’ Mrs. Vane cried suddenly, springing to her 
feet, ‘‘you have touched the terror that is haunting me; you 
have foreseen the truth—the truth. I shall love him less if I 
control myself, if I stifle what I feel, keep it all in. Why, only 
last week there was a trifling misunderstanding; all might have 
been explained. But I checked my own impulse; I feared to 
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make a ‘scene,’ as he calls it. I let it pass; I held my peace 

But every time, every time I do this, there is something that 
seems to loosen, nay, to snap within me. I feel that I am drift 

ing away from him, drifting to indifference—to despair. | 
awake in the night, cold drops upon my forehead. I have 
dreamed that I yearned to speak and could not.”’ In the end 
Mrs. Vane becomes a monomaniac, fancying that she is forbid 
den to tell something that ison her mind. ‘‘ Raking Straws,”’ in 
short, is one of many proofs that Julien Gordon understands the 
femme incomprise. She understands that for a certain type 
of sensitive femininity, sudden states of the soul wrought by a 
breath of air, by an ethereal touch, a ‘‘nothing,’’ are profound 
and shattering revelations and realities. That is why this author 
takes due account of the fleeting thoughts and moods, unnoticed 
by the careless onlooker, which may constitute crises and transi- 
tions in such a woman’s life. 

VI 

While Julien Gordon may be pronounced a realist, her real 
ism is mainly of the sort that has to do with mental and spiritual 
conditions. It is never the thinness of a porcelain plate or the pat 
tern of a spoon used at a five-o’clock tea that holds her eye, and, 
although often she concerns herself with externals and details, it 
is because these trivialities lead or point to something beyond 
and above themselves: they have an interior significance. If 
we are told, for example, just how a certain lady garbs her 
self; if we learn that, when she wears a blue gown, she also 
wears blue lingerie, or, again, pink batiste with a pink gown, 
and so on; it turns out presently that this is an expression of her 
individuality; she considers such studied harmony ‘“‘sincere.”’ 
When we read of the orphaned Misses Horner, that they ‘‘drew 
on black kid gloves when they went to snip a rose in their gar- 
den,’’ we find it easier to believe that they could have worn their 
mourning for eight years and looked upon it less as a duty than 
as a feat to be proud of. If we hear that, when they went to 
condole with Mrs. Mount Cuthbert after her baby’s death, they 
found her, as they, much shocked, related, ‘tin a white mull 
wrapper with only wisps of black ribbon, and that watered- 
watered, my dear!—about her hips’’; does not the animad- 
version tell us volumes about these maiden ladies, and also 
something about Mrs. Mount Cuthbert? The interest that 
Julien Gordon’s books have for us is always personal, not topo- 
graphical; dramatic rather than pictorial. If, in a given novel, 
we are summoned to Paris or to St. Petersburg we should 
scarcely be aware of the change in locality, did not the 
author tell us of it; but the absence of guide-book local color 
reminds us that, had a certain Yorick busied himself and bored 
his readers with discourses about the Palais Royal, or the Lux 
embourg, or the facades of the Louvre, we should probably 
never have had ‘‘The Fille de Chambre,’”’ or Maria by the 
brookside, or ‘‘The Dead Ass,’’ any one of which etchings 
from life is captivating enough to make us rejoice in Yorick’s 
desire, explained to M. le Count, not ‘‘to swell the catalogues we 
have of pictures, statues, and churches’’; Sterne preferred the 
‘‘original drawings’’ and ‘‘loose sketches’? hung upon the heart 
to ‘‘the Transfiguration of Raphael itself.’’ 

They would be misled who might imagine from what has 
been here said that a sense of spiritual unrest and struggle is 
the only feeling awakened by Julien Gordon’s writings. It 
is the highest and keenest, but not the only one. On the con- 
trary, the ordinary novel reader might become easily so absorbed 
in the apt and sprightly dialogue—the talk is surprisingly natu- 
ral, although of course more incisive and witty than we actually 
hear in drawing-rooms—as to forget to make any deductions at 
all, and to assume that the lives before him are moving as 
smoothly and sanely as his own. There is comedy enough on 
the surface, if there is tragedy beneath. Aside from the central] 
figures to which we have already referred, we catch glimpses 
every now and then, in this narrative or in that, of Mrs. Ay 
rault, a vivacious divorcee, with her railleries and smart say 
ings, a source of ceaseless irritation and charm to the masculine 
mind; of Mrs. Eustis with her young face, her gray-black hair, 
her pretty feet, and her picturesque hats—Mrs. Eustis, whom 
one cannot but fancy Watteau would have liked to depict as 
some comely shepherdess; of Singleton Ackley (whom we 
especially thank for his delightful apologue concerning the 
modern Vanessa) with his ready tact, and the common sense 
that underlies the flair of the man of the world. 

There is to be observed, finally, in Julien Gordon a marriage 
of contraries: If, at times, you hear something like a cry of de 
spair break from her at the monotony of life and its sorry waste 
of energy, at another moment she appears a very Greek with 
her spontaneous joy in existence, with her love of frolic, of ban 
ter, of every expression of sensuous life. If there be that about 
her writings which recalls the summons, ‘‘Come, children, let us 
shut up the box and the puppets,”’ there is much, also, which 
suggests the averment of the optimist, ‘‘How good is man’s 
life, the mere living!’’ What, however, will give Julien Gor 
don’s compositions their most enduring attraction is their lyri 
ism. She gives the reader a sense of intimacy; one simply can 
not remain on merely nodding terms with her, and, instead of 
exclaiming impersonally, ‘‘This is life!’’ as we turn her pages, 
we say, ‘“‘How well this woman understands life!’’ To apply 
to her one of her own apt phrases: ‘‘ While making us see what 
she has seen, she makes us feel what she has felt.’’ 
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EX-PRESIDENT CRESPO OF VENEZUELA 


THE PASSING OF CRESPO 

BY W. NEPHEW KING 
= = 
ow Bath, HE recent death ot Joaquin Crespo, the former 
BO |¢ President of Venezuela, while leading the govern- 
¢: 3) ment troops against the insurgent Hernandez, 
e | | -) marks the passing of one of the most remarkable 
» ¥ men that the land of Bolivar has ever honored 
\*J I with executive power. General Crespo, who, it is 

Vv Y : : : 
said, learned to read and write only after his eleva- 
tion to the Presidency, succeeded where the illustrious states- 
man Guzman Blanco failed; and his administration will go 
down to history crowned with the glory of having satisfactorily 
arranged that vexed problem with Great Britain which, for more 
than half a century, had threatened to dismember the little 
mountain republic. True, he was not able to accomplish this 
alone—and the strong arm of the United States was no unim- 
portant factor in the happy solution. Still, the fact remains, 
and whether the end was attained by diplomacy, strategy, or, 
aus his enemies sav, by iwnorance, to Crespo is due the credit of 


this great schievement 

I chanced to be in Venezuela during those exciting days, and 
a wide acquaintance among officials very close to the President 
afforded me exceptional opportunities of studying the character 
of Crespo and of observing many events which seem to have 
escaped the notice of newspaper correspondents. Some of these 
war incidents have never been made public, and in view of the 
fact that the ‘Tribunal of Arbitration,’ to settle the limits of 
British Guiana, will soon meet in Paris, it may be interesting 
to recall one that shows Crespo’s wonderful forethought or his 
utter indifference to heavy odds 

Previous to President Cleveland’s message of December 17, 
1895, Venezuela, it will be remembered, had had a diplomatic 
wrangle with Great Britain over what was known as the 
*Yuruan Incident’; in fact it was this, and Crespo’s manner 
of treating’ it, that forced the United States to clearly detine 
its attitude From the date of this little ‘tincident’’ there was 
played an interesting game of diplomacy, and at every move 
Great Britain was checked by little Venezuela, until the United 
States finally stepped in and suggested to President Crespo how 
he could close a winner. 

John Bull had, at that time, the ultimatum-sending habit, 
ind seemed determined to collect an indemnity, no matter how 
small, for the arrest of his officials who had crossed the river 
ind raised the British flag on territory that had always been 


garded as Venezuelan The amount was first fixed at 
venty-tive thousand dollars. Venezuela protested and = ap- 
pealed to our State Department. The uature of the advice 


riven by Secretary Olney has never been revealed. Great 


Britain, however, suddenly reduced the amount to five thousand 


dollars, which, it is said, she was determined to collect. In fact, 
an ultimatum was placed in the hands of the admiral com- 
manding the British West India squadron, with instructions to 
hold the seaports of Venezuela until its terms should be com- 
plied with. By some strange coincidence, the said ultimatum 
was published in the English newspapers before the Venezuelan 
foreign office had been advised of its nature. Some say that the 
British admiral was instructed to delay its delivery until the 
pulse of the United States could be felt. At all events, as soon 
as President Crespo learned of Great Britain’s intention, he again 
conferred with the Washington officials. Secretary Onley, it is 
said, advised immediate payment, fearing that a refusal might 
precipitate a crisis. 

President Crespo, however, was something of a diplomat 
himself and argued that, though the amount might be insig- 
nificant, the payment of it would be a quasi-acknowledgment 
of British sovereignty over the disputed territory. He under- 
stood, or thought he understood, England’s little game; and 
counting upon the traditional valor of his people, forthwith 
prepared himself for war. His friends claim that he did not 
then have even an intimation of President Cleveland’s message 
that was so soon to startle the civilized world. 

The regular army was increased to a war footing. The 
militia was mobilized. Patriotic societies were organized, and 
mass meetings held throughout the republic. Every able-bodied 
Venezuelan was prepared to repel the ‘‘leopard,’’ as the British 
lion is called in South America. In the grandiloquent language 
of old Spain, the Caracas papers announced that the English 
might land, but they would have to wade through ‘‘rivers 
of blood’? and march to the capital ‘‘over the dead bodies of 
loyal patriots.’ 

‘*What can our poorly equipped little army do in a campaign 
against modern troops?’’ asked the more level-headed of the 
President’s counselors. 

‘It will do as the army of Bolivar did in the long struggle 
for our independence, ”’ replied Crespo. “T will myself take the 
field and we will fight to defend every inch of the land purchased 
by the blood of our martyrs and our heroes.”’ 

This was the situation before Cleveland’s ‘‘war message,”’ 
and Crespo really believed that, single-handed, he would have 
been able to defeat England, not pausing to think that warfare 
was not quite the same as in the days of the early Spaniards, 
and that little Venezuela, despite the patriotism and valor of 
her sons, would have been reduced to ashes by modern artillery, 
had not Uncle Sam threatened to shoulder his musket and join 
in the fight. A more conservative President, or a more intelli- 
gent statesman, would have waited until the United States 


‘ 
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government had declared itself. And thus, either through the 
ignorance or overconfidence of a man who could sign his own 
name little better than a schoolboy, was President Cleveland’s 
hand forced, and the most difficult international problem of 
modern times happily solved. 

President Crespo, whatever his enemies may have said of 
him, was a man of more than ordinary ability. If not intelli- 
gent, he was crafty. If not conservative, at any rate his im- 
prudence triumphed. Measured by Talleyrand’s saying, ‘‘Noth- 
ing succeeds like success,’’ he may be called a great man. Very 
little is known of his early life beyond the fact that he was the 
son of a ‘‘peon,’? which in Venezuela corresponds to our day- 
laborer. When quite young he displayed that fiery temper and 
vindictiveness that made him so feared in the many revo- 
lutions in which he participated. He left home, it is said, on 
account of a quarrel with an elder brother, and, as the story 
runs in Venezuela, concealing himself by the side of a road over 
which he knew his brother would pass, fired at him next day 
with a rifle. Fortunately, his aim was bad; but he did not dare 
return to his father’s house, and therefore joined the soldiers 
who were then fighting under Borrego in the ‘‘ Federation 
War.’’ His duty was to care for the horses, though now and 
then he acted as valet to the officers. Step by step he rose from 
a private until he attained the grads of commandante—a promo- 
tion due not so much to personal bravery as to cunning. 

It was not until the time of Gazman Blanco that Crespo 
became a conspicuous figure in Venezuela—and then only be- 
cause, in him, the Dictator saw a willing tool, whose craftiness 
and knowledge of men would serve him well. He made him 
a general in the regular army, and when the constitution pre- 
vented Guzman from retaining the Presidency for two consecu- 
tive terms, he imposed Crespo upon the country and had him 
elected in 1884. Despite many personal differences between 
them, Crespo was faithful to his master and returned the Execu- 
tive Power to him in 1886. 

When President Andueza Palacio, in 1892, endeavored to 
remain in office against the constitution and the wishes of the 
people, Crespo was in the Senate. He was called upon to lead 
the revolution, and left Caracas in March with only fifty fol- 
lowers, no one of them having more than their personal side- 
arms. When asked by his friends how he expected to fight 
the government troops without any arms, he replied, in the 
words of Bolivar: ‘‘Las armas estan siempre en los manos del 
enemigo”’’ (arms are always in the hands of the enemy). 

And he lived to see these words verified; for the people 
flocked to his standard from all sides, so that in October of the 
same year he entered the capital with an army of fourteen 
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thousand men, all fully armed, and yet he had not imported a 
single gun into the country during that time. Every rifle, every 
sword, and every machete had been either captured in battle or 
brought over by deserters from the government forces. 

After this brilliant triumph, Crespo proclaimed himself Pro- 
visional President, until constitutionally elected and inaugurated 
in March, 1894. His administration, though successful in one 
way, was a financial failure, owing to bad government and 
corruption among certain officials who helped themselves liber- 
ally from the public treasury. Though he changed his Minister 
of Finance with the seasons, the business of the country was 
almost paralyzed, and, at one time, bankruptcy stared the little 
republic in the face. Crespo lost many friends owing to unful- 
filled promises, so that when he died there was no more unpopu- 
lar man in all Venezuela than Joaquin Crespo, who four years 
ago was the idol of the people. Immediately after the last revo- 
lution, he rewarded several of his military followers by present- 
ing them with houses in the city of Caracas. In some cases the 
owners of the property held mortgages on the real estate, and 
when the government, after years of promises, failed to meet its 
obligations, the mortgages were foreclosed under the civil law, 
and the heroes turned into the street. 

In appearance Crespo was more Indian than negro, though 
he was very sensitive regarding his color, as the following amus- 
ing anecdote will show: A few years ago a young American, 
to whom he had taken quite a fancy, was invited to accom- 
pany him on a ride over his estates near Maracay. The party 
stopped for lunch at the coffee hacienda of ‘‘La Providencia.”’ 
When Crespo learned that the visitor had brought along a 
**kodak,’’ he was wild with delight, and insisted upon being 
photographed on his favorite white horse. The plate was a 
great success—at least so thought the young amateur—and a 
dozen photographs were handsomely mounted and sent to the 
President with a courteous note of thanks for his hospitality. 
Imagine the American’s surprise, upon meeting Mrs. Crespo 
a few days after, to learn that the President was very much 
displeased with the photographs. The reason was not clearly 
stated, but during the conversation the sefiora significantly 
asked if it were not possible to make the General’s face a little 
whiter, for he was really not so dark as the photograph showed. 
The young man attempted to explain that the exposure had been 
an instantaneous one in the bright sunlight, and that the wide- 
brimmed straw hat had cast a shadow over the President’s face. 
It was evident that the explanation was not satisfactory, for 
from that day the artist became a persona non grata, and was 
never again bidden to ‘‘Santa Inez,’’ the home of the President. 

Another little incident that occurred during the winter of 
1896 showed Crespo’s thirst for notoriety and theatrical display. 
Shortly after the episode with Great Britain, there came to 
Caracas a traveling American variety company. Among the 
performers was a young woman who did marvelous fancy shoot- 
ing with a rifle. The news of the fair American’s prowess soon 
reached the ears of the President, who invited her to give a pri- 
vate exhibition at ‘‘Santa Inez.’? She and her manager were 
not slow in accepting, and they reached the executive mansion 
one bright Sunday morning as the cathedral bells were calling 
the good people of the dreamy little capital to the late Mass. 
After the usual stock variety performance, a number of glass 
balls were smashed with the rifle in every imaginable position. 
Crespo was amazed, and, turning to the young woman, said: 
**Do you think you could hit one of those balls if I placed it on 
the top of my head?’’ 

‘*T should esteem it the honor of my life, Sefior Presidente,”’ 
she gallantly replied. 

Mrs. Crespo and the entire Cabinet were present and en- 
deavored to persuade the President not to do anything so fool- 
hardy. It was all in vain, however; for, removing his hat and 
placing one of the glass balls upon his head, Crespo turned to 
the bystanders and said dramatically: ‘‘The United States has 
been the friend of Venezuela, and I will show my confidence in 
the aim of an American.”’ 

The President of Venezuela then took a position across the 
courtyard, and from a distance of seventy-five feet the young 
woman smashed the target at the first shot, and Crespo brushed 
away the fragments with his handkerchief. 

The next day the little incident was the talk of Caracas, and 
many were the criticisms heard of the President’s lack of dignity. 
No newspaper, however, dared make any comment. The young 
markswoman and her manager were quick to realize the great 
advertisement, however, and after leaving Venezuela they an- 
nounced the episode in display type. They even went so far as 
to say that the revolutionists had offered the woman one hundred 
thousand dollars to accidentally miss her target and place a bullet 
in the forehead of the President, knowing well that Crespo’s 
bravado would make him suggest her attempting the shot. 





A HOME IN TEXAS 


The Texas & Pacific Railway Company still has thousands of acres in 


Is what you want. 
This Railway 


this Mighty Domain for sale to settlers on long time and easy payments 
traverses the Lone Star State from East to West through the most progressive towns, 
great forests of pine, the broad prairies, and well-kept farms. 

For handsomely illustrated literature, free, fully describing this wonderful country 
address R. H. Carrington, Eastern Passenger Agent, 391 Broadway, New York City; or 
E. P. Turner, General Passenger & Ticket Agent, Dallas, Texas 
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‘REMEMBER THE MAINE!” 


Our proudest ship, she glides 
From out her home-land bay 

Blue waters wash the whitened sides— 
White like the middle-day. 


Over the S¢ rambling billows Spe ¢ ds ou? Vaine, 
The bonniest craft o'er all Atlantic’s main. 


In her we’d put true steel, 

With her we’d sailed true men— 
Men true from crop to heel. 

(We'll ship as good again!) 


Into the rolling waters plowed our Maine, 
Into the open Jaws of scarlet Span. 


Upon Havana’s Bay- 
Six thousand tons of faith— 
As calm as Truth she lay: 
The Lie slunk underneath. 


Mindful of all save self, beloved Maine: 


To strong avengers leave the crimson stain, 


Sleep deep, our boys in blue, 
Nor fear, nor care they feel, 
And dream brave dreams of you— 
Their great white home of steel. 


The pall of night folds o’er our cherished Maine. ... 


A devil’s paw ignites a devil's train. 


Brothers, that blood still sticks! 
Each of us owned the Maine; 
Each of the two-sixty-six 
Was a son of each of us slain. 


Then rest thee well, our vanished Maine. 
Spilt blood but swells the opened vein. 


Now, Heavenly Father, further us, 
That hearts and spirits strong 
Shall wash from earth their murderers— 


Repay the slaughtered’s wrong. 


Accept those loyal souls aboard the Vaine: 
Succeed the Devil's by a holier reign. 


JOHN GIBLON. 


THE FLYING SQUADRON 


THE five vessels collectively known by the above designation, 
during the past few weeks, are a testimonial to the wisdom of 
some of our naval designers as well as to some advisers of the 
Navy Department, for almost all the ships of the squadron were 
objects of much criticism and professional and political opposi- 
tion. The Brooklyn was said to be larger than any cruiser need 
be, for was not the New York large and fast enough for any 
purpose? The Columbia and Minneapolis, built avowedly as 
chasers and destroyers of the commercial marine of any power 
that might go to war with us, were pronounced sinful extrava- 
gances, even when laid in reserve, for they cost more than three 
millions each, and of course no commercial power would ever 
go to war with the United States. As to the Texas, ever since 
she went into commission she has been the target of all the bad 
tempers and cheap wits of the newspaper press. No sooner, 
however, did we seem in danger of war with Spain, and in need 
of vessels that could overtake any of the enemy’s fastest ships, 
than it was learned that the Columbia and Minneapolis, with 
the Brooklyn, were the only cruisers that could be depended 
upon for such service, and that among our battleships of differ- 
ent classes the much-abused Texas was the one that could steam 
fastest and therefore follow most rapidly the trio of cruisers, for 
such service as might require very heavy guns and thickly ar- 
mored sides. It thus appears that our navy builded better than 
the people knew;; it is certain that, with the exception of the Mas- 
sachusetts, no vessel of the flying squadron could be replaced 
by other craft of our navy. 
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MEN MANNERS » AND MOODS 
XC 
KNOW of nothing ever written in the briefer 
form about Venice that is so fine, so eloquent 
and so accurate as a certain paper by Mr. 
Henry James. This first appeared in the 
pages of an American magazine, but it was 
afterward put into the volume, ‘‘ Portraits of 
Places,’’ where indeed it holds the leading 
position. It does not by any means teem 
with ‘‘information.’’ Its length, I imagine, 
is hardly more than ten thousand words. 
But it abounds with a vitality, grace and 
color which many bookfuls on the same subject have wofully 
failed to combine. If one chose to be a bit extravagant, one 
might call it Titianesque. On second thought it occurs to me 
that such an epithet would not partake at all of hyperbole, 
though perhaps it would be better to state that Mr. James’s 
style in this especial paper has now the sumptuous quality, the 
round, full foldings of velvet, and now the sensitive mutability, 
the moonlight, or still mellower glimmerings, of satin. With 
charming appositeness he has suited the phrase to the theme, as 
for example: ‘Certain lovely mornings of May and June come 
back with an ineffaceable fairness. Venice is not smothered in 
flowers at this season, in the manner of Florence and Rome; 
hut the sea and sky themselves seem to blossom and rustle.”’ 
(gain, speaking of John Bellini’s enchanting picture in the 
sacristy of the Frari church, Mr. James says: ‘*The picture is 
in three compartments; the Virgin sits in the central division 
with her child; two venerable saints, standing close together, 
occupy each of the others. It is impossible to imagine anything 
more finished or more ripe. It is one of those things that sum 
up the genius of a painter, the experience of a life, the teaching 
of a school It seems painted with molten gems, which have 
only been clarified by time, and it ts as solemn as it is gor- 
geous and as simple as it ts deep.’’? I wish that I only had 
more space in which to inscribe many another sentence preg- 
nant and wealthful as those already cited. Mr. James’s 
‘Venice’ should be published and sold here in pamphlet form. 
Its workmanship is equaled only by Gautier in French, and we 
all know that Gautier is seldom so delightful as when he is 
rhyming or writing about either Italy or Spain. 


> 


But Mr. James, as a rule, has much more spiritual depth 
than Gautier, notwithstanding the latter’s plenteous charm. 
‘Venice’? was written sixteen years ago, and perhaps it repre- 
sents, as we say of painters, an earlier manner. Mr. James has 
lost nothing of his old pungency and directness, but in aiming 
at intense exactitude and vividness of expression he has perhaps 
lost something of that youthful buoyancy, that daring play with 
the dangerous adjective (always so effective an instrument in his 
deft fingers), and that full-sailed Addisonian sentence in which 
epigrams played the parts of lifeboats gracefully swung along its 
sides. I doubt if he would to-day have done his e xquisite essay 
after just the brocaded and arabesqued fashion of former times. 
But this fact makes it all the more valuable as coming from a 
vreat man of letters, who has, with advancing years, chosen to 
associate his genius more with the portraits of people than with 
those of places or things. I cannot help thinking that among 
several noble novels he produced his noblest, thus far, at a period 
when places, things and people all held a similar share in his 
reative attention. This work was ‘‘The Portrait of a Lady,”’ 
ind though | may be wrong, it seems to me not only the best 
book he has ever yet given us, but one for which our literary cent- 
ury should be both grateful and proud. Calmly considered, it 
is a work of supreme power. A many-faceted diamond, turn it 
whichever way you will, it saines with a continuous fire of the 
whitest ray. It should be talked of, thought about, treasured 
more than it seemingly is. In all future reviews of American 








letters (for it contains more Americanism than many of this 
author’s later tales) it should hold a dominating claim of men- 
tion Nothing that I know of in our fiction surpasses it. 


Almost no trait of requisite excellence escapes it. From the 
viewpoint of treatment it is French, yet not French enough to 
be called, for an instant, imitative. Its humor and wit are the 
perpetual twinkling accompaniments of a seriousness, a medita- 
tion, an introspection, a dignity, a spacious human and psy- 
ehical survey, which commingle to produce the very star and 
Hower of narrative art. It is a creation that Balzac, in his best 
mood, would have loved. It is one that the French Academy 
would gladly have ‘‘crowned.”’ It is a classic in the highest 
sense, and though you might ‘‘critically’’ rack your brains for 
days to find in its conception and execution a single flaw, you 
would be as unsuccessful with this ** Portrait of a Lady’’ as with 
the best of those portraits (either of *‘ladies’’ or ‘*ventlemen’’) 
which Velasquez himself, through another and less potent me- 
dium, has bequeathed to posterity. 
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Of course, by this time, all Americans, good or bad, have 
Tead the English Poet Laureate’s ‘‘Voice from the West.’’ I 
do not know what transatlantic verdict has been passed upon it 
—whether our yellow journals have bruised it black and blue, or 
whether our white journals (do we possess any?) have covered it 
with rosy praise. All said, however, it is not by any means a 
mighty ballad, but it is reputable and lighted with a fair 
amount of genvine fire. It is not so weak as some of the per- 
functory effusions which other laureates have printed; indeed, 
in a general meaning, it is not perfunctory at all. By far its 
best stanza is— 
‘Answer them, sons of the self-same race 
And blood of the self-same clan, 
Let us speak with each other face to face 
And answer as man to man, 
And loyally love and trust each other as none 
but free men can.” 


But Mr. Austin can never forget his jingoism, and when he 
sings ‘‘For you are lords of a strong young race and we are 
lords of the main,’’ one has more a sense of blended patronage 
and boastfulness than of honest international amity. The truth 
is, no poet of the present time should even hint of war save in 
terms of loathing and contempt. The bellicose string should be 
torn completely from his lyre, and the humanitarian one should 
replace it. Technically, too, the poem is disfigured by an ana- 
pestic line, twice repeated : 
‘**And our friendship last long as love doth last, and be 
stronger than death is strong.”’ 
The meaning of this line is mere emptiness, in the first place. 
As a rule, friendship, when it exists, is no more subject to 
annihilation than love, and in countless cases it survives its 
more passionate and impetuous brother. Moreover, that either 
can ‘be stronger than death is strong’’ Havors of mere word- 
making, since death is necessarily, as far as we can conceive, 
the inevitable cessation of both. Apart from all this, however, 
the “‘last long’’ is fatal to any spontaneous flow of the music. 
The imabus can be mingled with the anapest, just as Mr. 
Austin has elsewhere in his lyric successfully done. But 
‘*‘—ship last long’’ is a trisyllable of provoking harshness, and 
gives so unworkmanlike a result that we must question the 
ear of a poet willing to let it pass muster. How much better 
would the melody have been if arranged thus!— 
‘*May our friendship endure as love endures, and be 
strong as death is strong.”’ 

The line would not only have gained in harmony by this 
alteration, but it would have gained in grammar as well. In 
its present state the parsing of it is, to say the least, perilous. 
Mr. Austin should remember that fierce light which beats upon 
the bays of a laureate. Heaven knows, he has ample enough 
cause to do so, considering the actual martyrdom of animadver- 
sion which he has been compelled to suffer since he was made 
the official successor of Wordsworth and Tennyson. He may 
have committed certain poetic sins in the past; but post hoc 
ergo propter hoc is at best shabby logic, and though his critics 
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persevere in centring 1 it to the 
bitter end, all the more reason 
why he should now strenuously 
try to blunt its persistent shafts. 


to 

Often I have heard that the 
cpera in Venice is poor, and the 
other night I made a practical at- 
tempt to gauge the full depth of its 
poverty. This, I must confess, be- 
came speedily patent as I seated 
myself in an upper loge of the 
Rossini’ Theatre, which is devoid 
of anything in the vaguest way re- 
spectable except its name. I recall 


thinking rather hard things of the | 
but | 


famed San Carlo at Naples; 
here was a temple of song that 
made the other forlorn one seem 
comparatively paiatial. I have 
before referred to the degenera- 
tion of almost everything artistic 
in modern Venice. But though 
the opera here may have been 
miserable for some years, there is 
difficulty in be lieving that it has 
ever been quite so dreadful as just 
now. I have seen many dingy 
theatres in my time, but for 
complete destitution the Rossini 
eclipses them all. It is no exag- 
geration to state that the benches 
of my little compartment were in 
tatters. The performance was 
‘‘Faust,’? and some of the singing 
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But the 
the 


might have been worse. 
pom enti the chorus, 

'en-scéne! I really 
;}you had met them at 
| Island you would not have felt, 
even there, like forgiving them. 
The ‘‘Marguerite’? made you think 
of the Circassian 
ums, so bounteous was her frizzled 
straw-colored wig. The only girl- 
ish thing about her appeared to be 
her voice, which was one palpitant 
rivulet of tremolo notes. All the 
rest of her was matronly, autum- 
nal; and there are few features of 
|our human experience, I suspect, 
|more entirely painful than that of 
|a mature ‘‘Marguerite.’”’ As for 
the ‘‘Faust,’’ he produced upon 
rin the impression of being con- 
stantly on his way to the bath. 
What he wore may not have been 
a white sheet, but it floated about 





one. He did not sing ill, however, 
and he was evidently the junior of 
‘*Marguerite”’ by at least ten years. 
‘*Mephisto,’’ on the other hand, 
was excellent. But this part is 
extraordinary in a certain way. 
Although devilish, somehow no 
singer 1s able to play the devil 
with it. I have seen varying 
grades of excellence in ‘‘Mephis- 
tos,’’ I admit; but never do I re- 
member to have seen a really bad 
one. The truth is, Gounod’s music | 
far surpasses the libretto. Every- 


| gar except what he sings, and al- 
most any fairly creditable basso 
can get through the part without 
disaster. 

* 


it be possible that the 

Godfrey Leland who 
| wrote the ‘‘Hans Breitmann. Bal- 
lads,’’ more than twenty years 
ago, is the Charles Godfrey ol 
land who now addresses the New 
York ‘‘Herald’’ in these metrical | 
yet altogether cistressing terms? 

“PRESIDENT McKINLEY. 
“To THE EDITOR OF THE HERALD: 
**You are brave and wise as I sur- 

mise, 
Somehow I feel it inly; 

You are fighting hard without 

regard 


To fools. Hold on, McKinley! 


‘“‘Some are all in a maze, 
give you praise, 
The trimmers lay it on thinly; 
Never mind, but fight with all 
your might 
The duffers. 
Kinley! 


*‘And all will say at some future | 
day 
You never did anything mean- | 
ly; 
And men will think on another 
Lincoln 
When thinking of you, 
Kinley !’’ 
—CHARLES GODFREY LELAND. 


Can 
Charles 


some 


Hold on, Mc- 


Mc- 


Nobody ever suspected Mr. Leland 
of being a poet. But it was always 
conceded to him that besides being 
a German scholar of much thor- 
oughness he was also a man of 
marked literary taste. 


political: standpoint as a bit of 
newspaper prose. But the rhyme 
must take its chances against the 
charge of doggerel; and these, I 


mise- 
think that if 
Coney 


ladies in muse- 


him with decidedly the effect of 


thing about Mephistopheles is vul- | 


A bit of | 
rhyme can be as good from the | 


WE 


EKLY 


HEALTH 
AND BEAUTY 


enough. But how fatal is the em- 
ployment of it, and how entirely 
cheap and deplorable is the whole 
little patriotic appeal! It seems to 
me that an opportunity for capable 
venture in the way of political 
poetry was never more tempting 
than now—that is, of course, since 
our early revolutionary days. Here 
is a time, for example, when those 
who believe this, that and the other 
concerning the ‘‘Cuban question” 
can find a truly Pindaric theme. 
But, alas, the poets of America are 
| entirely in the hands of a few pict- 
ure-book magazines! The editors 
of these are intensely conservative, 
| intensely illiberal. All poetry is so 
despised in America, nowadays, 
ithat history 
itself there with a potential Milton, 


‘*Paradise Lost’’ 
time become a_ bargaining of 
| three, not to say two. In Eng- 
land affairs are more promising: 
witness Mr. William 
book of sonnets, ‘‘The Purple 
Kast.’’ But the atrocious condi- 
| tion of American poetic art can- 
not be too heartily condemned. 
Why should ‘“‘The Century,”’ 
‘‘Harper’s’”’ and ‘‘Scribner’s’’ be 
|the only mediums through which 
workers in the most wondrous ar- 
tistic field of creation that the 
world has ever yet known (or that 
| it ever can possibly know) may 
gain fit audience? Why should 
| their efforts be limited by narrow 
little avenues like these? Why 
| will not the country that cares for 
a portrait by Mr. Sargent pay de- 
cent heed to a book of poems by 
certain poets whom I will not 
|/name, and for the simple reason 
that I do not choose to advertise 
their unmerited neglect? Does any 
one suppose that the versifiers who 
‘‘get into’’ that copiously illustrated 


might at any 


monthly newspaper, ‘‘The Cent- 
ury,’’ secure large pecuniary re- 


wards? 
‘mistaken. ‘The 
| often pays five 
| piece of verse. It very often 
| pays no more than ten. It some- 
times pays twenty, and it occasion- 
| ally pays twenty-five. There may 
| have been occasions when it has 
paid more, but I should like very 
much to know who are the authors 
personally aware of any such ‘“‘lib- 
erality.”’ 


Century”’ 
dollars for a 


quite 
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Once again the ‘‘Ibsen fad’’comes 
to view in a fresh and amusingly 
penetrant light. From Vienna 
drifts the news that a distin- 
guished body of listeners attended 
the performance of ‘‘The Master 
Builder’’ on Ibsen’s birthday at the 


| Burgtheatre. 


fear, it would not need much acu- | 


men to decide that Mr. Leland has | ~ 


conspicuously missed. ‘*Think on’’ 





as a rhyme to ‘‘Lincoln”’ is correct 








Don’t fail to Mrs. WinsLow’s 5S 
| Syrup for your Children while cutting teeth 
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vain 
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might easily repeat | 


and the five pounds secured for | 


Watson’s | 


If they so think, they are , 
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{reported to have been full of inter 
lest and curiosity, and full, also, of 
: disposition to be impressed. But 
although the Burg actors put forth 
their best efforts, utter lack of com 
| 


prehension alone met them, and 
| “blank faces stared each other 
|in the intervals of the acts.’’ <All 
| the applause that sounded, we are 
} still further informed, came from 
| very young men in the pit and 
very young women in the topmost 


gallery, ‘‘obedient followers of the 
Ibsen apostles here.’’ Stella Hoh 
enfels, a leading actress in Vienna, 
struggled hard to make the ‘‘in 
comprehensible character’ of H17/ 
da Wangel attractive, but when 
| all that said was ‘‘received 


she 


nonsense,’’ her discouragement be 
came manifest. Our correspondent 
adds: ‘‘If it was easy to understand 


the meaning of ‘The Master Build 
r,’ there was never such a stupid 
audience as that which filled the 
Burgtheatre on Saturday night.”’ 

This, although from a ‘‘mere 
looker-on in Vienna,’’ is surely 
worth record. Who can now state 
that I have unfairly or unjustly 
condemned the foolish craze roused 
concerning this idly puffed writer, 
when a city renowned 
| others except Paris for its exquisite 
| dramatic taste and perception thus 
nods and yawns over one of his 





above all 


| most ‘‘precious’’ dramas? 
EDGAR FAWCETT. 
VENICE, APRIL, 1898, 
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CUBAN INSURGENTS BURNING A SUGAR PLANTATION NEAR MATANZAS 


HE EDITOR announces that he has perfected arrangements for supplying 
the readers of Cotuier’s Weexty with the VERY LATEST Pictorial 
News from the Front. A separate section of the paper will be reserved for 

this purpose and printed on a special newspaper press at the last moment. Thus 
our readers will be kept in thorough touch with the progress of the war. 

Under the personal direction of our Art Editor, Mr. Watrer Russet, a 
brilliant staff of Artists, Corre spondents and Photographers 
are posted at various points of 
tributions will be hurried into 
Mr. Russell, whose marine 
with the blockading Squadron 
accompanied by fleet despatch 
photograph, by means of the 
of Spanish Merchantmen and 

Our staff photographer 1s 
Cuba, and from him, within 
expected fighting scenes of 
Photographers and Artists are distributed at Key West, Chickamauga, /vlobile, 
Tampa, New Orleans, Washington and Hampton Roads. 

In addition to these extensive preparations, Mr. T. de Thulstrup and W., 
Louis Sonntag, Jr., will depict in their own incomparable style the land and sea 


engagements of the war. 


vantage, whence their con- 
our Weekly * War Bulletin.” 
illustrations are well-known, is 
on a fast ocean-going yacht 
boats. He 1s prepared to 
photo-telescope, the capture 
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THE SCENE OF 


THE NAVAL SITUATION 

S WE go to press the fleet of Admiral Sampson lies in 
blockading order off the northern coast of Cuba from 
Bahia Honda, about forty-five miles west of Havana, 
to Cardenas, further to the eastward than Matanzas 
and about seventy miles from Havana. The vessels are close 
enough to shore to engage any of the heavy seacoast batteries 
near Havana—batteries which fired upon the fleet Friday night 
without hitting anything more important than the water; the 
feet did not deign to reply, nor is it yet certain that there is any 
intention to engage the batteries; other ways of taking the city, 

should it be wanted, are easier. , , 
The only shots fired by the fleet were aimed at merchant ves- 
sels that endeavored to force the blockade, or that carried the 
Spanish flag. Up to Sunday night five steamers and three 


schooners had been captured and taken into Key West as prizes. 

The British government having announced officially that 
a state of war exists between Spain and the United States, our 
Asiatic feet, under Commodore Dewey, has left its customary 
rendezvous, Hong Kong, which is British territory, and gone to 
Mirs Bay, 2 few miles to the northward on the Chinese coast. 
Movements of war-vessels from neutral ports—even ports of a 
friendly power—are likely to be hampered by rules regarding 
the rights of warring nations; at Mirs Bay, which has neither 


fort nor fleet, Commodore Dewey may prepare to attack, or at 
least blockade, Manila, the principal port of the Philippine 
Islands. Commodore Dewey has seven modern steel vessels, 
aggregating more than twenty thousand tons displacement. 


al 


They are the Olympia, Baltimore, Rais igh, boston, Concord 
and Petre/, with the revenue cutter MeCullogh, which now has 
a battery and torpedo tubes; the Spanish fleet in the Philippines 
has one less ship than ours, and the average size, strength and 
possible effectiveness is not one-half that of Commodore Dewey’s 
squadron, and in the Philippines, as in Cuba, there is an armed 
rebellion that weakens Spain’s power to resist an attack by a 
foreign nation 

Two vessels of the ‘‘Flying Squadron’’ hastily left Hamp- 
ton Roads Friday night, for reasons that have not vet been 
made public. Fears have been expressed that the American 
line steamer Paris might be attacked while en route from 
Southampton to New York, and that the Spanish torpedo gun- 
boat Temerairio, which has been lying in the Plate River for 
several weeks, will endeavor to destroy the battleship Oregon 
and the gunboat Marietta, both on the way from the Pacific 
coast to Admiral Sampson’s squadron. The Columbia and 
Minneapolis may have gone to warn the Paris or the 
Oregon of impending danger, or to ascertain and report the 
course of the Spanish fleet at Cape Verde Islands, for unless 
Portugal is willing to stand as an ally of Spain the Spanish fleet 





THE CONFLICT 


will be compelled by the declaration of war to leave the islands, 
it being contrary to international law for a hostile fleet to re- 
main in the port of a power that professes to be neutral. 

Fears having been expressed that Spanish vessels may at- 
tempt demonstrations against the American coast, the patrols 
of the life-saving service, who practically cover the entire coast, 
are adding national signal services to their regular duties; it will 
be scarcely possible for any expedition to land without detection 
and a series of alarms that would soon bring naval assistance. 

Visible additions are made steadily to the strength of our 
navy. Not a day passes without some vessels, large or small, 
being purchased for transformation into auxiliary cruisers or 
into torpedo boats and despetch or picket craft. The most 
important addition is that of the four great ocean steamers of 
the American line—the St. Paul, St. Louis, New York and 
Paris. Each of these vessels is of about twice the displacement 
of the cruiser Philadelphia, San Francisco or Chicago, has 
quite as strong a bull as an unarmored cruiser, and can carry a 
hattery of at least twelve tive-inch guns. Their engine-power 
is so great that they can overtake any vessel of the Spanish 
navy or any ships of Spain’s commercial marine, while their 
‘coal endurance’’—that is, their ability to remain at sea and 
away from coaling stations—is greater than that of any war 
vessel of any power. Three of these great ships are now receiv- 
ing their armaments, and the fourth—the Pariés—is expected to 
reach the United States by the time this paper is in the hands of 
its subseribers. Work on all smaller ‘‘auxiliary’’ craft in the 
various yards is rapidly approaching completion, and the entire 
Atlantic coast is now being patrolled by the small craft already 
strengthened and armed. 

For the first time in our national history, a demand for 
additional sailors has been met by regularly organized naval 
militia — the ‘‘Naval Reserve’’—some bodies of which have 
been in training under ex-ofticers of the navy for several years. 
The Prairie, Yankee, Yosemite and Dixie, which a month 
ago were ‘‘crack’’ steamers of the Morgan line, are to be manned 
entirely by naval reserves, although commanded by naval offi- 
cers. The officer who brought up the old monitor Nahant from 
League Island in the Delaware River to New York had a crew 
from the New York Naval Reserve and declared that he could 
not have wished a better one, even the engine-room contingent 
being quite as good as the average of the regular navy. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, had placed in his hands by an East India m1s 
sionary the formula of a (simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and permanent cure of 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and Lung Affections, also a 
positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Complaints. Having tested 
its wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases, and desiring to relieve human suffer- 
ing, I will send free of charge to all who wish it, this recipe, in German, French or English, 
with full directions for preparing and bry ay b mail : addressing, with stamp, nam- 

Powers’ Rochester, ¥. 


ing this paper. W. A. Noygs, 
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THE NEW UNITED STATES AUXILIARY CRUISER ‘ 


CAPTAIN SIGSBEE OF THE “ST. PAUL” 


BY ONE WHO HAS SAILED WITH HIM 


HE conduct of Captain Sigsbee, of the lamented Mazne, 
now of the new auxiliary cruiser St. Paul, during his 
ordeal in Havana, was no surprise to those who knew 
him well, those who had been associated with him afloat 

as well as ashore. 

Sigsbee’s personality is extremely interesting. His coolness, 
courage, and quick and correct judgment were made known to 
the public a few months ago when he deliberately ran his ship 
into a New York wharf to save a crowded excursion boat, and 
again in Havana; but there were other occasions, also, when 
these qualities were displayed. 

In the summer of 1884, when in command of the practice 
ship Dale, his vessel, an old-fashioned sailing ship, was enter- 
ing the harbor of Portsmouth, N. H., under sail against an 
unfavorable wind, which was ‘‘blowing fresh,’’ as the sailors 
say. The deck was in charge of a clever, bus somewhat inex- 
perienced young officer. The ship approached a ledge of rocks 
until it became time to tack. During this operation the young 
officer’s calculations were not exactly right, and the ship ‘‘missed 
stays’’—that is, failed to come about on the other tack. The 
situation was extremely critical, but Sigsbee was equal to it. 
Quietly but quickly taking the place of the officer of the deck, 
he put the ship on the old tack, and ‘‘stood on,’’ right toward 
the rocks, until, when only a few feet away from them and de- 
struction, the Dale gathered headway, and Sigsbee himself 
tacked her and saved the ship. 

Again, when in command of the coast-survey vessel Blake, 
in the West Indies, his little craft was being driven by a storm 
upon a reef which could not possibly be avoided. Knowing that 
when he struck it his vessel would be dashed to pieces, Sigs- 
bee deliberately scuttled the vessel and sank her in shoal water, 
where she lay in safety until the storm was past. Had he not 
done this she would have been a total loss, and many lives would 
doubtless have been sacrificed. As it was, the vessel was easily 
raised and repaired, and no harm was done beyond a thorough 
soaking of some stores and clothing. 

Captain Sigsbee has the happy faculty of not only doing but 
saying the right thing at the mght time. This fact, as well as 
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ST. PAUL,"’ CAPTAIN SIGSBEE COMMANDING 


his intense patriotism and love of the flag, was well illustrated 
once at a reception given in Alexandria, Egypt, where his ship, 
the old corvette Kearsarge, was anchored. Many English, 
French and other foreigners were present, and a few Ameri- 
cans. Some one made a few slighting remarks on the American 
navy, which was then not as fine as it is now. An Englishman 
boastfully contrasted the British navy with ours, and was joined 
by a Frenchman, whereupon Sigsbee observed : 

‘‘Yes, gentlemen, the American navy is not powerful, but, 
small as it is, it is the only one which has successfully disputed 
England’s supremacy on the seas.”’ 

The Englishman at once remembered the Revolution and the 
War of 1812, the Frenchman recalled the vain efforts of his own 
nation to defeat the British, and the subject of conversation was 
changed. 

Captain Sigsbee has many personal accomplishments. He 
is a free-hand artist of marked ability and an excellent mechan- 
ical draughtsman, and served for several years as head of the 
department of drawing at the Naval Academy. His inventive 
genius is remarkable and fertile, two of his best-known inven- 
tions being a deep-sea sounding apparatus and a peculiar style 
of parallel rulers, both of which are in use throughout the 
world. 

He is very fond of society, and his fund of general as well 
as scientific information makes him a most interesting man to 
talk to. He can also be very amusing; he tells a story capitally, 
and is an expert mimic. 

His manners are charming yet dignified. He never laughs 
loudly; his expression is normally serious, but his sense of the 
ridiculous is keen. 

Although a fluent talker socially, he wastes no words when 
on duty, his orders being always short, sharp and clear, carry- 
ing unmistakable authority with them. When he gives a com- 
mand he sees it carried out promptly and thoroughly. 

The discipline on ships under Sigsbee’s command has always 
been of the highest order. He is extremely reasonable and lib- 
eral with his subordinates, but he cannot be imposed upon, and 
he demands of every one under him strict attention to duty and 
obedience to orders. Spitefulness, vindictiveness, and excitabil- 
ity are unknown to him; and, like most brave men, he is kind- 
hearted, logical, and philosophical. 
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OUR NAVY'S HOSPITAL SHIP * SOLACEI THE FIRST VESSEL OF ITS KIND 


Drawn by PARKER NEWTON 
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THE DOUBLE TURRET MONITOR “ PURITAN" AT TARGET PRACTICE } 
(Drawn by WaLTER Rvsse_L, our Special Artist with the Fleet 4 
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THE SENATE PASSES THE WAR RESOLUTION 


(Sketches by Our Special Artist, Mr. Fred Morgan) 
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NEWS FROM THE FRONT—HOW 


A WAR PHOTOGRAPHER’S ADVENTURE 

FEW days ago Admiral Sampson desired photographs of 
a portion of the Cuban coast. There were enough cam- 
eras at Key West to take pictures, at one and the same 
time, of all portions of the Spanish dominions, yet mine 
seemed the only one specially adapted to the purpose, so I, of the 
staff of COLLIER’S WEEKLY, was selected for the duty and was 
soon under way, on a powerful ocean tug, on which were also 
two veteran newspaper men, who already had taken their lives 
in their hands several times and seemed to enjoy such experi- 
ences. It is small wonder that on our way over to the Cuban 
coast we hummed national airs and sang patriotic songs. For 
weeks we had been waiting at Key West, living on the excite- 
ment and waiting for something to occur. But now that war 
had been practically declared, our party was the first to go on 
such a mission; so we felt that we must and would do what was 
expected of us, no matter what difficulties we might have to 
overcome. Our start was late, and we steamed steadily until 
the lights of Morro Castle appeared; then we skirted the shore 
to the westward, hoping to pick up some friends who had vent- 
ured into the interior to make observations. An appointment 
had been made with them to meet us at a point about fifteen 
miles west of Havana. It was a lovely starlight night; the sea 
was as calm as the proverbial mill-pond, and while one of the 
party flashed a lantern to attract the attention of the expected 
ones, another stood by, watch in hand, to ‘‘time’’ the flashes, 
according to the signals previously agreed upon. Suddenly I 

felt obliged to remark: 

‘*How near we are to shore! 
ber of the party observed : 

‘*See how that land looms out ahead!’ 

Hardly were the words out of his mouth when the boat 
seemed of our own opinion, for it touched bottom near the 
shore. 

**Back her, captain! Back her! back her!’’ shouted one of the 
party. But the impetus was too great to be stopped suddenly, so 
we continued to bump along until we were fairly grounded. 

Here was a predicament indeed! Any moment a Spanish 
sentry might discover us and give an alarm, for we were not 
more than one hundred yards from shore and easily in range 
of their guns. Or any moment a Spanish gunboat patrolling 
near the beach might discover us and gather us in, cameras 
included; and as the penalty for photographing in the enemy’s 
country just now is, to put it mildly, very severe, the prospects 
were not at all pleasing. On the stern of the boat we had about 
thirty tons of coal in bags, which had been taken in readiness 
for a longer trip; orders were given to all hands to throw the 
coal overboard when it was learned that the boat did not answer 
to her propeller. I have done many kinds of work in my life, 
but this was my first experience at coal-heaving. There was 
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not a moment to lose; so, doffing our coats, we went at it, and 
after a very little while we could have been easily taken for 
professional coal-heavers. Oh, how heavy those bags were and 
how dirty and grimy we got! But we dared not spare time even 
to complain. 

As the boat gave no sign of moving, the captain ordered the 
remainder of the coal to be taken forward, hoping that it would 
act as a lever and raise the stern a little. So forward we dragged 
coal-bags until we were ready to drop from exhaustion. But 
all to no purpose; finally we had to throw it overboard, thereby 
making double work. An anchor was cast out astern, and a block 
and tackle was rigged to pull against it, but the boat refused to 
budge. Meanwhile the firemen were nearly overcome with the 
fearful heat made by getting the boilers up to the highest steam 
capacity. 

Finally we saw signs of daybreak, and we knew we should 
be observed; so we decided that the only way to give the crew 
a plausible excuse, if captured, was for us three newspaper men 
to take to the boat and take our photograph apparatus, charts, 
nautical instruments, etc., with us. Consequently my camera, 
plates, etc., were lowered, and we had a supply of water and 
bread given us, and, with the best wishes of the crew for our 
safety, we shoved off. ‘‘The night is darkest just before dawn’’ 
it was very dark for all hands of us, figuratively speaking. We 
hardly knew what to do. The crew might possibly be able to 
get her off before being discovered, and we hoped they could 
then overtake us; in the meantime, however, we might be seen 
by some Spanish vessel, and could offer no resistance. 

We had only gone a little distance when the advisability of 
throwing cameras overboard was discussed; the boat was small 
and they were in the way, to say nothing of the increased weight 
of them and their belongings. As they were not my own per- 
sonal property I mildly protested, but agreed to lose them if so 
ordered. Suddenly one of the two men who had been detailed 
to row us exclaimed : 

“She’s off!’ Straining our eyes, we could not agree with 
him; but at last the movement was unmistakable. We quickly 
turned our boat in the direction of the tug, which also made for 
us, and most effusive was the greetings that were exchanged 
when we reached her. There was no water with which to wash 
the coal dust from our hands and faces, for the water had been 
run out of the tanks to help lighten ship, but not one of us com- 
plained; we made haste to turn in for an hour or two of sleep. 

After running out to sea eight or nine miles we ‘‘lay to’’ for 
an hour or two to allow the sun to get well up to the proper alti 
tude for good photography, and at noon we returned to the neigh 
borhood of our adventure of the previous night; and while | 
photographed, my associates took observations and the mate took 
soundings, and the purposes of the expedition were successfully 
accomplished. 
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